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Peter Penguin Talking 


Happy New Year to all the Story Paraders, old 
and new, near and far! There is a fine flock of 
new ones this year, some from Texas and Kan- 
sas, Wyoming and the Dakotas, others from up 
round Boston, from the land of cotton—in short, from all over the 
United States and a scattering from Canada and South America. 

“I am glad there are some new ones,” remarked my friend, Oscar the 
Seal. 

“Why? What’s the matter with the old Story Paraders?” 

“Nothing. Only the new ones won’t know about that trouble I got 
into last year, falling through the window screen and all. I can make a 
fresh start and, oh, boy! it’s going to be a good one.” 

“You are going to be very good, are you?” 

“Pete, angels will look black beside me.” 

“Okay. Here comes a visitor.” 

The visitor was Sergeant Rounds who drew that picture of a soldier 
on the cover. Oscar was glad to see him and so were all of us, for he’s 
quite popular around our office and we are pleased when he gets leave 
and comes to see us. Oscar shoved up a chair and listened quietly while 
the sergeant talked to the editors. 

Then Oscar got an idea. I saw it coming and tried to catch his eye 
but he paid no attention to me. You see, Oscar noticed that the sergeant 
was smoking, so he flopped across the floor and came back proudly bal- 
ancing an ash tray on the end of his nose. 

The sergeant said, “Oh, thanks,” and reached out to knock the ashes 
off, but just at that minute the sergeant was telling the joke about the 
captain’s dog. Oscar laughed. The ash tray dipped. The hot ashes hit 
Oscar’s nose. Oscar sneezed, yelped, jumped. 

Now when a seal sneezes, there is quite a wind; when he yelps the 
windows rattle; and when Oscar jumps, you’d think it was an earth- 
quake—Oscar weighs several hundred pounds. 

The people in the next office thought a bomb had exploded and gave 
the air raid alarm and soon all the people in the building were rushing 
down to the shelter area. The editors regretfully explained to the air 
raid officer about Oscar, but the officer said he thought it was a good 
idea to have a practice drill anyhow. So every one made themselves 














comfortable and Oscar did tricks and the air raid officer asked the 
sergeant to tell our little gathering about the artillery. 

I can’t tell you here all that he said, but if you are interested in artillery 
or airplanes, machines or chemistry, be sure to read the Book Reviews 
this month. Katherine Shippen of the Children’s Museum in Brooklyn 
has picked out some of the best books on these subjects and tells you 
about them. You will also find a true story written by her, “The Big 
Bag.” This is the first of a series of articles on dramatic moments in the 
development of aviation that will take you right down to a thrilling ad- 
venture of the present war. 

Those who like facts will also like two fine new books about the 
western part of cur country: Texas, THE LAND oF THE TEJaSs by Siddie 
Joe Johnson and THe Great Pains by May McNeer. Both books have 
large pages with pictorial maps and grand pictures in color, of charging 
buffaloes and Indians, Spanish knights and padres. Text and pictures 
cover the pageant of history right on to oil derricks and dust storms, 
war industries and army camps. 

For the mystery fans, I recommend Tue Moper Airplane Mystery 
by Adrian Stoutenburg. It is creepy and thrilling. Only those who have 
made model airplanes will get all the fine points, but anyone can have a 
good time following the adventures of Tim and Curly. Girls will espe- 
cially like THe Hurricane Mystery by Sarah Lindsay Schmidt. Here 
Victoria Tyrrell, just out of engineering college, turns her knowledge to 
account in solving a strange problem. 

When you have begun to read “Patchy,” the new serial by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, those of you who have not met this author before will 
want to look up her books. The newest one is “Thief Island,” but there 
are many other good ones. Ask at your library or book shop. 

Now I think it is about time for some of you to write me about the 
books you got for Christmas. I hope there were stories of adventure 
and of faraway lands, books of fact and books of fun. Sometimes you 
find several of these things in one book as you might if you read 
MIDNIGHT AND JEREMIAH by Sterling North, the tale of a little black 
lamb who made a lot of trouble but was still dearly loved by Jeremiah. 

Peter Penguin, Story Parapg, 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 
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GOING TO BED 


By Beto WALKER 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Isn’t it funny? My cousin Jane 
Goes to bed with her aeroplane. 





And I know a little boy named Paul 
Who takes his favorite Indian doll. 













My sister Patricia—we call her “Pat,” 
Can’t sleep without her ball and bat. 


ane 
5 [iS XS 
FLY" 
A \\ The boy next door (though it’s not quite nice) 


XX ) \ Has under his cot—guess what?—white mice! 
Js 








But the funniest one is Uncle Will, 
Who never takes anything but a PILL! 
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The dramatic story of an Indian 
who didn’t want to be civilized 


PATCHY 


By ExizapetH CoatswortH 


Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry 


Part ONE 


Tue Salt River Ranch lay in the shadow of Superstition Moun- 
tain, and its cattle grazed on the barren slopes of the foothills 
among the sage and cactus, and came down to drink in the shade 
of the willows which grew along Salt River. The ranch house 
in the valley was a low, long adobe building with walls too thick 
for any bullet to pierce. Its doors were made of heavy timber, 
and could be quickly barred; its small deep-set windows were 
furnished with strong shutters whose openings were just large 
enough for an eye to see through and a rifle to fire through; and 
the distances between the corrals and storehouses and bunk 
house were arranged so that a man might take them quickly on 
the run and remain at least in partial shelter. 

When young Mrs. Stone first came there from the East, she 
had looked about her with wonder. 

“Why, Jim,” she exclaimed to her husband, “‘it looks like a 
fort. Are you afraid of Indians? I thought all the Apaches in 
Arizona were on reservations nowadays.” 

Jim Stone smiled briefly. 

“T’m not afraid of any Indian that ever lived, Molly, and the 
Apaches are on reservations, as you say. But they don’t stay on 
them, unfortunately. Every now and then a band of young 
braves with their women and children ride hell-bent-for-election 
for the Mexican border. They stop just long enough on the way 
to steal every horse, kill every white, and burn every ranch they 
meet with. Of course, sooner or later, the cavalry takes after 
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them and they high-tail it for the mountains, Superstition Moun- 
tain for choice. They like the country beyond it, where there 
isn’t a trail or a landmark known to our scouts, between here 
and the border. So it’s just as well to have things ready for 
visitors. And by the way, you mustn’t ever go out of sight of 
the ranch unless there’s some one with you. Remember. It’s 
serious.” 

Molly Stone nodded her head. 

“What a funny way to live! But I’m going to like it. It’s so 
beautiful here, Jim. Look at that wild honeysuckle with a hum- 
mingbird over it! I never dreamed there’d be hummingbirds in 
the desert.” 

“And. there are rattlesnakes, too,” Jim continued gravely. 
“Always look where you're stepping. This is a beautiful coun- 
try, Molly, but it’s a dangerous one.” 

Molly Stone had been at Salt River Ranch for three years 
and she still thought it was a beautiful country. It was she who 
had sent for the rose vines which grew over the posts of the 
gallery on the south side of the house, and it was to please her 
that the tanned sheepskins had been thrown on the adobe floors 
and the old Navajo blankets hung in the doorways between 
room and room. She had brought her flowered dishes from the 
East and real silver spoons for special occasions. The cowboys 
handled them with awe, but it was nice to have a lady at the 
ranch; they were proud of Mrs. Jim, or Ma’am as every one 
called her, just as they called Jim Stone, Don Jim, because one 
of the Mexican hands had started the name. Only Chang, the 
Chinese cook, grumbled sometimes because Missee would take 
in every weak lamb, or lame dog, or neglected chick. 

“Allee time, allee time Missee solly, poo’ doggee, poo’ 
chickee. Chang say ‘Poo’ Chang’!” 

And at his own joke the old Chinaman would begin to titter, 
his face crinkling suddenly into wrinkles, his queue wagging 
as he went trotting off on his manifold affairs. 

Ma’am loved Salt River Ranch, loved the life there, loved the 
mysterious mountains which ringed them about, though she 
saw them mostly from her little world of ranch house and 
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“TT’s BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY, BUT DANGEROUS.” 


gallery, and fenced-in garden. She was not much of a horse- 


woman, but the affairs of the place were enough to keep her 
happy, or almost enough. The only thing she missed sometimes 


was another woman to talk to—a woman, or a child. For she 
had no children of her own. 
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One cool night the people of the ranch were sitting about in 
the big room after dinner. Two or three of the men were play- 
ing cards, while another group took turns telling stories, the 
narrator drawling on, without a smile even when his listeners 
broke from time to time into guffaws of laughter and slapped 
their thighs in applause. 

Don Jim, quite oblivious to the noise, was working on his 
ranch ledger, with Ma’am sitting near him, sharing the light of 
the same lamp, and knitting a pair of socks while old Rowdy, 
half mastiff and half collie, lay at her feet dreaming of chasing 
jack rabbits. 

Suddenly Rowdy ceased to twitch and bark under his breath. 


He had awakened and was listening intently to something far 








SUDDENLY ROWDY STARTED BARKING 


off. Now he was struggling stiffly to his feet and barking in real 
earnest, an old dog’s coughing, heavy bark. 

Don Jim shut his ledger. “Some one coming,” he said quietly, 
and, quickly reaching over, turned the lamp low. 

Every man in the room was on his feet. Big Tomaso waved 
his hand over the lamp above the cards and the flame rose in a 
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pillar and went out. Hitching their belts, the men moved toward 
the door, in the sudden dimness of the room. 

“Shut up, Rowdy,” some one muttered. “Can’t hear nothing 
with you bellowing.” 

“That dog never did like Injuns,” some one else took up the 
subject, while Ma’am tried in vain to muzzle Rowdy, a strong 
dog still, old as he was. “I heard Spotted Dog was on the move.” 


“T didn’t hear that. I heerd the agent got him to go back to 
the reservation.” 


“Cain’t never tell with an Injun.” 

“They’re not Indians,” Don Jim’s voice came. “Those horses 
are shod. Isn’t that what you'd say, Jake?” 

“Might be stolen hosses,” Jake, the foreman, suggested. “T 
got fooled onc’t. But I can hear bits and sabers and things. Them 
sojers got too much accoutrement to go out hunting Injuns 
with. It’s cavalry. But they got hostile prisoners or old Rowdy’d 
quit. He never barks like that for a white man.” 

Now between the dog’s gusts of barking even Ma’am could 
make out the sound of approaching horses, coming slowly 
toward the ranch house down the valley road. Her ears weren’t 
trained enough to know how many there would be approaching 
out of the darkness, but even she could guess that the horses and 
the men on their backs were tired. 

“I'd better see what we can give them to eat, Jim,” she said 
quietly as she passed her husband on her way to the kitchen. 
“Lucky the boys killed a steer yesterday.” 

When she came back the room was brightly lighted again 
and Don Jim was talking to two or three dusty men in cavalry 
uniform, standing wearily in front of the fire, while from out- 
side came the sounds of the unsaddling of horses and the abrupt 
voices of men. Ma’am had only time to be introduced and to 
find out that there were forty men in the detachment. 

“And Patchy,” added the Captain, with what was left of a 
grin. 

Ma’am had no time to wonder who or what Patchy might be. 

“T’ll see if I can’t get a couple of our boys to help me, Captain 
Andrews,” she exclaimed. “You'll have to take pot luck, but 
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Chang says he’ll be ready for the Melican army in half an hour.” 

Captain Andrews bowed. 

“You’re more than kind, Mrs. Stone. We haven’t sat down 
to a meal for nearly ten days.” 

Ma’am’s eyes widened with pity, but she only said, “I hope 
supper will be as good as it should be, then,” over her shoulder 
as she began laying the long table for those who would find 
room to sit there. She was very busy for the next hour, but she 
did notice that Rowdy was still barking faintly somewhere. He 
had apparently been dragged away and shut up in the bunk 
house. The other dogs were underfoot as usual, interested in 
the night arrivals, but perfectly friendly. She took a moment 
to put Biddy, the little speckled hen with the broken wing, into 
her coop where she’d be out of harm’s way. 

Chang, surrounded by steam and smoke like a Chinese idol in 
its incense, nodded to her that all was ready. She patted her hair 
swiftly into place and went back to the big room. 

“Captain Andrews, if you'll tell your men, supper’s ready.” 

But just as Ma’am turned she saw Patchy, standing near the 
front door with a trooper. She was a little girl, perhaps four or 
five years old, with a heavy bang of hair low over her fierce 
black eyes, and an expressionless brown face. Her torn dress 
seemed to have been cut out of a sack or something of that sort, 
and she had a curious little shawl over her shoulders. 

Hungry, dirty, standing for the first time in her life in a 
house, dressed like a little scarecrow, the most noticeable thing 
about the child was her dignity—the dignity of a wolf-cub, 
perhaps. 

Ma’am went to her directly. 

“Come,” she said smiling. “You must be very hungry.” 

“She don’t understand English, Ma’am,” the trooper beside 
her explained, while the child stared past Mrs. Stone as though 
she were invisible. “She’s getting to savvy a little, but she don’t 
speak none. I only caught her three days ago.” 

He spoke just as he might have spoken of a wolf-cub, but he 
was not at all rough as he put his hand on the little girl’s shoulder 
and piloted her toward the table. During the next twenty 
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minutes Ma’am caught two or three startling glimpses of 
Patchy’s table manners. A wolf-cub at least would have been 
allowed to take its food out of sight, but Ma’am was not offended 
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PATCHY HAD THE DIGNITY OF A WOLF-CUB 
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by the child’s savagery. Wasn’t she a little girl, a prisoner among 
strangers, some one who needed help? 

“What are you going to do with her?” she asked Patchy’s 
trooper when the last bite had been eaten. 

The soldier looked puzzled. 

“To tell the truth, Ma’am, I wish I hadn’t catched her. I 
thought it was some one bigger, a squaw, maybe. We shot up 
Spotted Dog’s camp Tuesday night—I think it was Tuesday— 
but the light warn’t good and they all got away. Kind of melted 
up the hillside like Injuns do. I was poking into sagebrush and 
behind rocks when I saw something move and collared this little 
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one. By the time I rightly knowed what I'd got, it was too late 
to turn her loose. Her pa and ma must have been half way across 
the mountain and she’d have perished alone. Some of the boys 
said not to bother with her, but I couldn’t make up my mind to 
knock her over the head, though that would have been the 
merciful way of it, if we didn’t take her along.” 

Ma’am hid the shiver which ran through her. 

“You did just right,” she told the soldier warmly. “Of course 
you couldn’t leave her to die or kill her either. What did you 
say her name was? Oh, yes, Patchy.” 

“Short for Apache,” the man explained. “We called her the 
little Apache at first, and then Patchy. You may have noticed 
she’s kind of ragged, too. I’m hoping to get one of the women at 
Phoenix to take her. Or maybe they’ll send her to a Government 
school. She’ll likely die of homesickness if they do, but I don’t 
know what else to do with her.” 

Ma’am looked at Patchy’s sullen little face, still with a baby 
roundness to the cheeks in spite of the watchful hatred of her 
glance. 

“You poor little thing,” she sighed under her breath. “Do 
wait a minute,” she added to the trooper. “I must ask my hus- 
band something.” 

She found Don Jim talking to some of the men, but at her 
look he followed her into their bedroom, and she told him about 
Patchy. 

“Would it be all right for me to keep her, Jim?” she asked. 

He looked at her for a minute without answering. 

“If you'd like to,” he said slowly. “But be sure you know 
what you're letting yourself in for, Molly. An Indian child is 
like a young coyote. You can’t tame it. Perhaps you might seem 
to, if you could get her to like you, but the chances are she’ll 
run away the minute she’s old enough, or try to set the ranch 
on fire. Still, keep her if you want to. It might be interesting to 
see what will happen.” 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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A NAME FOR A HORSE 


By Mase LeicH Hunt 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


"THAT POOR young man!” exclaimed Mrs. Hale. “How I should 
like to send him some good things to eat!” 

“Why don’t you, Mom?” cried Archie. “Lady and I could 
take them. Besides,” he added eagerly, “I'd like to see an army 
pilot. I’d like to hear him tell how he came down in the moun- 
tains and how old Jake Dann rescued him.” 

“It’s twenty miles to the head of Stony Canyon where Jake 
lives, son,” reminded Mrs. Hale. “That’s forty the round trip, 
and rough going beyond Johnson’s Stand.” 

“Oh, but, Mother, you know Lady can go any place. All I 
do is just ride her. Please, Mom, Think how much faster the 
pilot will get well if he has some of your grand cooking.” Archie 
spluttered. “Why, Mother, it would be downright unpatriotic, 
now you've thought about it, not to send him something! And 
you know he’s to be taken to the military hospital as soon as he 
can be moved. Then I'll never get to see him.” Archie stole a 
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look at his mother. “Chicken—and cake—and—and things 
nobody can fix as you do, when all he has now is Jake’s stale 
grub.” 

Mrs. Hale laughed. “There you go, flattering and arguing all 
in one breath!” She rubbed her cheek, thinking. Then she said, 
“We'll do it, son, if your Uncle Obie approves. The weather 
seems quite settled now. You could stay at Johnson’s for the 
night on the way back, and ’phone me from there. Then I won’t 
worry.” 

“Okay,” agreed Archie, and dashed out to the barn to tell 
Lady. 

Next to his mother, Archie loved Lady, his little black mare. 
He loved her so much that sometimes just thinking about her 
made his throat ache. It did so now, suddenly, when in the dusk 
of the stable she turned and whinnied a welcome. She blew at 
him softly as he stroked her muzzle. He murmured, “Maybe 
we'll go to see the young flier, just you and I. It’ll be an ad- 
venture, Lady. It will be fun.” 

“T don’t see why Archie shouldn’t go,” agreed Uncle Obie 
that evening, “if he remembers to use his head. And, of course, 
Lady will use hers without remembering.” 

Uncle Obie shared with Archie’s widowed mother the 
ownership and management of the ranch that lay at the edge of 
primitive country, hundreds of acres of wooded mountain 
wilderness, with its many streams and canyons. Uncle Obie had 
to be consulted on all important questions. 

Two days later Archie rode away, waving good-by to his 
mother and uncle. Hung across Lady’s saddle was a pair of 
panniers, stoutly woven of wild grasses and rushes. They were 
a relic of Mrs. Hale’s young womanhood, when she had taught 
in an Indian reservation school, and had herself learned from 
the native girls how to weave. Two years ago, when Uncle Obie 
had first presented the black mare to Archie, she had unpacked 
the panniers from a half-forgotten box in the shed. Archie had 
often used them when he rode to Johnson’s Stand for staples. 

Today the panniers were bulging. And although everything 
had been well wrapped and securely packed, delicious whiffs 
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were wafted up to Archie as he rode along. He knew what was 
there, and his nose wrinkled with appreciation. Roast chicken 
and a jar of golden broth, wild plum jelly and tiny onion pickles. 
There was an egg custard and a thick spice cake, and two loaves 
of home-baked bread. 

The fragrance of this neighborly offering of dainties sent 
Archie’s thoughts racing ahead to the young man in Jake’s 
cabin. Although the country was wild, and the ranches few and 
isolated, a week ago the news had filtered through of the finding 
of the pilot, Lieutenant Taylor, in Stony Canyon, after he and 
others of his crew had come down in the mountains from a dis- 
abled plane. Details had been meager. But eventually the crew 
had been spotted by their parachutes, and rescued. All except 
Taylor, who had wandered alone in the wilderness for five days. 
Archie was longing to hear the whole thrilling story. 

The lad’s way was easy as far as Johnson’s Stand, a general 
store and post-office seven miles from the home ranch. He 
stopped to tell Cal Johnson of his errand, and that he might 
spend the night there on his return. 

“T heard there was a cloud-burst in the mountains yesterday,” 
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said Cal. “It’s likely to ’ve set the streams a-tumble. You want 
to watch for slippery trails. By the way, a letter came for young 
Taylor a couple of days ago. Here it is.” Cal traced the address 
on the envelope with a slow finger. “See? Looks like a woman’s 
handwriting. Guess he’d be tickled to have a letter from his ma. 
Or his girl, maybe. S’long as you’re going, you can take it to 
him.” 

Archie felt, as he continued on his way, that the importance 
of his mission had doubled. All those good things to eat, and a 
letter! My, wasn’t somebody going to be mighty glad? Archie 
gave a little bounce in the saddle. 

Except for a slower pace, the change from the smooth ways 
of the valley seemed to make little difference to the sturdy mare. 
She picked her way with sure feet. When they reached Stony 
Canyon at noon, and Archie would have stopped to eat the lunch 
his mother had packed, he saw that the creek flowing through 
the gorge had overspread its banks. It was surprisingly deep and 
rapid. He had promised that he would “use his head.” It would 
be safer to go around by a dry side canyon. 

While no stream flowed through the canyon which Archie 
now sought and followed, the earth was slippery from the 
recent downpour. Archie ate his lunch and fed Lady from a 
nose-bag. Setting forth again, he at last climbed to a high dry 
spur, which he knew he could follow until it again descended 
to the bridge across Stony Creek. ‘Then would come the mile- 
long trail leading to Jake’s cabin on the other side of the stream. 
The way around by the side canyon had lengthened the journey. 
But safe on the ridge, Archie patted his horse, saying, “It’s not 
far now, Lady. We'll make it.” 

A thick stand of pines at a bend in the spur screened Archie’s 
view of the bridge. But for some minutes now, the roar of 
rushing water had come to his ears. When they rounded the 
curve, the wise little mare came to a sudden halt. Archie gasped 
as he looked down the slope. The wooden bridge which had 
spanned the creek so stoutly for many years had been washed 
away by the freshet. Only the stone piers and some lodged 
timbers were left. And where ordinarily the water foamed so 
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prettily over rocks and around boulders, it now swirled swift 
and deep and angry. 

“We can’t go on, Lady!” cried Archie. Disappointment 
stabbed at his heart. He could only gaze sadly at the broken 
bridge, the swirling flood, the high lonely walls of the canyon. 
Away off yonder, soaring above the gorge, he could glimpse 
the airy span of the railroad trestle. There was a way across! 
His eyes narrowed. Thoughtfully he stroked the mare’s neck. 
“I can do it, of course, Lady. But—can you?” 

His throat felt tight as he wheeled the horse and returned 
along the ridge. A half-mile back he drew rein and alighted. 
“Steady, steady!” he murmured, and plunged off the spur into 
forest, where the pines stood slender and close. Leading Lady, 
he threaded his way through the thick growth, skidding over 
wet pine-needles, stumbling over outcropping rocks, skirting 
boulders. Now slipping and sliding down a steep slope, he and 
the mare climbed a steeper one, and at last scrambled up the 
embankment to the railroad tracks. Ahead of them lay the 
trestle. Archie fondled Lady while they got their breath. 

“You're a good little horse,” he said, “but—’ Was he about 
to ask too much of his beloved pet? What if she broke one of 
her slender legs by a misstep between the cross-ties? What if a 
train should come thundering along while they were on the 
trestle? All the roast chicken and spice cake in the world was 
not worth the life of Lady. 

But Archie was the kind of boy who dislikes to fail in any 
good adventure. And he did so want to be the one to carry 
unexpected cheer to the cabin. To serve the lieutenant, Archie 
felt, even in his own small way, would for a brief moment link 
him with his splended young fellow-countrymen who were 
helping to fight for great ideals in quite superhuman ways. 

He set his jaw determinedly. “T’ll trust you, Lady,” he whis- 
pered. Slowly, without pause, but with shaking knees, he led 
the mare onto the trestle. Far below tumbled the noisy waters 
of Stony Creek. The sight of them made Archie giddy. But he 
was not thinking of himself, only of Lady. He talked to her 
constantly. It was hard to keep his voice low and steady. He was 
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THE NOISY WATERS BELOW MADE ARCHIE FEEL GIDDY 


breathless, at first with anxiety, then with wonder and delight. 
For the mare was following him, as docile and trusting as a 
lamb. Daintily she lifted her feet. Squarely, steadily, she set 
them down on the cross-ties. One—two—three—four, on and 
on. She never missed a step! 

Safely over, Archie threw his arms around her neck. “You 
did it!” he cried. “You did it as if you’d been trained to do it! 
Oh, Lady!” 

Full of happy relief, the boy hurried his pet along the tracks. 
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Soon he descended the embankment and followed a well-worn 
trail along the banks of the creek. And there, in the falling dusk, 
was Jake’s cabin. 

“However did you get here, kid, with the bridge out and 
the crick in flood?” was the first thing Jake asked. Archie, 
almost bursting with pride, related how Lady had crossed the 
trestle as easily as if she had been walking the road to Johnson’s 
Stand. 

“I had a pony when I was a boy,” said Lieutenant Taylor. 
“Wish I could see your horse—a horse like that,” he added. It 
was plain to be seen that the lieutenant fully appreciated the 
gentle valor of the little mare. 

“You would, eh?” Jake grinned. “Then, boy, bring ’er right 
into the cabin.” 

So Archie led her across the narrow threshold and up to the 
bunk. The lieutenant raised himself on one elbow and stroked 
the mare’s nose, and called her “sweetheart.” He fed her sugar 
from the old cracked bow] that Jake handed him. 

“He ain’t had any fun since he’s been here, for all my best 
jokes,” whispered Jake to Archie. “Now he’s having better’n 
fun. Something he won’t forget—making friends with a horse 
as brave as hie an’ his buddies.” 

And when Lady had been led away, fed and stabled, there 
was fresh excitement and laughter in the cabin as Archie carried 
in the panniers and unpacked the food. “Mom said you were to 
pretend it’s from your own mother,” said Archie shyly. That 
made him remember the envelope in his pocket. As he soon 
learned, it contained not only a letter from the flyer’s mother, 
but from his young wife, as well. 

“Take it easy, young feller,” cautioned Jake. For the lieu- 
tenant was flushed and shining-eyed with joy and excitement. 

But the three of them laughed all during supper. “If I'd 
known, when I was so hungry out yonder,” said Taylor, “that 
there was a supper like this ahead of me, I wouldn’t have been 
so low in my mind. Your mother’s a swell cook, Archie.” 

“T know it,” answered Archie. “But would you mind telling 
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“Tt was a night of spring sleet, almost two weeks ago,” an- 
swered the flyer. “We were on a local training flight. Our plane 
developed motor trouble. Besides that, we lost the radio beam. 
We circled and circled in the darkness, trying to find it. We 
were still in communication with the home field, but long before 
we got the signal to abandon ship we were ready and waiting 
for it. At last it came. I set the automatic pilot. Six of the fellows 
went out the main door, three of us through the emergency 
exit. The plane sailed off into the night. 

“T lost my helmet as I jumped. Somewhere I lost my gloves. 
I had no side-arms, no rations. There was a blizzard. Everything 
was slippery. Snow hid treacherous holes. 

“After uncounted hours of wandering my feet became stumps 
of pain. I grew queer in my head. But one day I spied that same 
railroad trestle that you and Lady managed so jauntily, Archie. 
Hope gave me strength to climb the embankment. I knew the 
tracks would surely lead me back to civilization. But at the 
top I tripped and fell. I was very weak. I rolled down, so fast I 
couldn’t grab anything. The last part of that tumble was through 
space. I landed on the rocks at the edge of the creek. Broke me 
up—finished me. Jake found me that same day. 

“Tt’s good to know the other fellows are safe. I'll be going 
out of here pretty soon.” Taylor grinned fondly at Jake. “In- 
stead of this old landlubber, I shall have a spic-and-span nurse, 
and my pretty wife to hold my hand until I go back into train- 
ing. So she says in her letter.”” He turned to Archie again. “Tt 
goes without saying that I'll never meet more kindness or 
patience than I’ve had from Jake.” 

But Taylor did not want to talk about himself. He kept com- 
ing back to the wonderful kindness of Archie’s mother, and the 
fine food. But most of all he wanted to talk about Lady, and 
what a remarkable little horse she was. “A ticklish stunt like 
that—what a story to tell the fellows when we meet again! Bet 
they won’t believe me!” 

All through the evening, thrilled and interested as he was in 
the flyer and his story, Archie was also conscious of a warm 
and secret pride in his pet. And as he went to sleep on Jake’s 
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rickety old sofa, he seemed to see again the two of them above 
the wild and lonely gorge, the mare following him with sure 
feet, because she trusted him. “And because she’s just naturally 
the smartest little horse in the world, too,” whispered Archie, 
to himself. Yet he couldn’t help shivering as the roar of a night 
train echoed through the canyon. 

The next morning nothing would satisfy the lieutenant but 
that Lady should again come into the cabin for a farewell pat and 
a lump of sugar. “You deserve another name, Lady,” he de- 
clared, and pulled the mare’s ear down and whispered into it. 
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Archie heard. “Thanks, Lieutenant,” he grinned. Proudly he 
saluted, as they said good-by. 

“Remember, boy,” said Jake, at parting, “you must go back 
the same hard way you came. The eight-twenty has just gone 
over the trestle. So you’re shet of trains for a while. I’m going 
acrost with you, and set you on a shorter and better trail.” 

“That will be fine, Jake. But you go first. Lady’s done it once. 
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She will do it again. But another person walking with her might 
fuss her. Besides, she has a brave new name to live up to now, 
Jake.” 

Archie slept that night at Johnson’s Stand. But first he called 
his mother by telephone. 

“T could have reached home this evening, Mom,” he drawled. 
“But there was a good supper all ready when I got here. Be- 
sides, I’m sleepy as our old cat. I’ll be home first thing in the 
morning.” The drowsy tones suddenly warmed and quickened. 
“The lieutenant was swell, Mom. He gave Lady a new name. 
And fora good reason, too.’ 

“Did he enjoy the food, son?” Mrs. Hale interrupted. 

“Yes. Oh, of course. But, Mother, I’m talking about Lady! 
Well, after all, I’ll save it. I want to see your face—yours and 
Uncle Obie’s—when I tell you the wonderful thing she did.” 
Archie’s voice came thin and eager. “Mother, I thought I loved 
Lady before, but now—well, Mom, you'll understand when I 
tell you why Lieutenant Taylor named her Lady Victory. 


WHOSE WORLD? 


The crows fly over solemnly 
And light upon the tallest tree; 


Then loudly, with discordant caws, 
They formulate important laws. 


They taste the apples and the pears, 
They think the cherry trees are theirs. 


Impressively they scan the weather 
And then they all fly off together 


In long, straight military rows; 
They think the world was made for crows. 
—Maryjorie Hays 
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HERBERT'S 
REWARD 


By HazeLt WItson 
Illustrated by Peter Wells 





On Tue first day Herbert Yadon was in the fifth grade, his 
teacher, Miss Jenkins, told the children that each week they 
were to bring to school a composition written at home. 

“You can either write about something you have read or 
something you have seen,” said Miss Jenkins. “This week you 
may write about any of these subjects.” 

She read a long list of subjects, but Herbert hardly heard, for 
he was busy looking at her hair. He thought that Miss Jenkins’ 
hair looked like a dandelion going to seed, and he wondered if 
when it all grew white you could puff it off like dandelion fluff. 
Just then Miss Jenkins finished reading the subjects for that 
week’s composition and the only one Herbert remembered 
hearing was TREES. But he did not mind, for he would as soon 
write about trees as anything. 

After school that afternoon Herbert decided to write his 
composition at once. He was full of good resolutions about 
doing well in school this year. His Uncle Horace had promised 
him a reward for his first mark of Excellent, and Herbert wanted 
to be rewarded by Uncle Horace as soon as possible. 

Because it was a hot afternoon and a long walk to the Public 
Library, Herbert decided it would be easier to go out in his 
backyard and look at some trees than to go to the library and 
read about them. The pears were ripe, which made his investiga- 
tion of the pear trees most enjoyable; in fact, he ate so many 
pears that he had a large stomach ache that night, which made it 
difficult for him to write his composition. It was probably be- 
cause of the stomach ache that Miss Jenkins only gave him Fair 
on his composition about trees. Fair was better than Poor but 
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still far from being an Excellent. Herbert determined to work 
harder, for he did want that reward from Uncle Horace. Week 
after week, he exerted himself. 

The week Miss Jenkins told the class to write about one of 
OUR DUMB FRIENDS, Herbert chose the garbageman’s horse and 
did his best to get acquainted with him. He tried so hard to 
please the horse that he even fed him chewing gum. “Horses do 





not like chewing gum,” he wrote in his composition. But that 
was after he had recovered from being kicked in the head by the 
horse. The doctor said it was lucky Herbert’s head was hard 
or he never would have lived to write another composition. 

Herbert received a mark of Good on his composition about 
the garbageman’s horse, but he had to do still better if he wanted 
that reward from Uncle Horace. The next week Herbert chose 
to write about OUR GREATEST PUBLIC SERVANT, THE POLICEMAN, 
and he determined to make a tremendous effort to make it his 
best composition yet. He decided that the best way to find out 
most about a policeman was to be arrested. Herbert had to work 
hard to get arrested. The first policeman who saw him break a 
window only scolded him, but the second policeman who saw 
him break a window marched him straight to the police station. 
Herbert felt he had learned a good deal about policemen, but 
Mr. Yadon was very cross about having to pay Herbert’s fine as 
well as for the broken windows. He made Herbert go to bed 
directly after dinner all the rest of the week. 
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Still Herbert went on trying. The week after he had been 
arrested, Herbert was just coming into the house with a box of 
ants, when his father stopped him at the kitchen door. 

“What do you have in that box?” demanded Mr. Yadon. 

“Just ants,” replied Herbert. “This week I am going to write 
a composition on ANTS AND THEIR WAYS.” 

“Take them right out of the house,” scolded Mr. Yadon. 
“From now on any preparation you make for a composition 
will be at the Public Library.” 

So although it was a hot day and a long walk to the Public 
Library, Herbert had to go there and look up ants in the ency- 
clopedia. He lost his notes on the way home and could not 
remember enough to write a very good composition. The Poor 
he was marked was most discouraging. 

One day near the close of the term, Miss Jenkins told the 
class that from then on till the end of the semester they would 
have oral instead of written compositions. 

“What’s an oral composition?” Herbert wanted to know. 

“You talk about a subject instead of writing about it,” ex- 
plained Miss Jenkins. “This time I have chosen your subjects for 











you. Your subject, Herbert, is the Pueblo Indians. One week 
from today I shall expect you to talk to the class for five minutes 
about the Pueblo Indians. I hope you will work hard and give 
an excellent oral composition.” 
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Herbert hoped so, too. It would be his last chance this term 
to earn his reward from Uncle Horace. He just had to give a 
wonderful oral composition about the Pueblo Indians. 

He went home and told his parents how serious the situation 
was. By this time Mr. Yadon had partly forgotten about having 
to pay the fine and for the broken windows, but he still thought 
that Herbert should find out about the Pueblo Indians at the 
Public Library. 

So Herbert once again took the long walk to the Public 
Library, but it happened that the Boy Scouts were studying 
Indian handicraft that week and Herbert could not get his 
hands on a single book about the Pueblo Indians. He came home 
so discouraged that his parents were worried about him. 

“We must do something to help Herbert,” said Mrs. Yadon. 

Mr. Yadon figured up quickly how much money he had in 
the bank. “Cheer up, Herbert,” he said. “I'll take my vacation 
beginning tomorrow and we'll go by plane to Arizona, for I 
understand that Pueblo Indians live in that part of the country. 
It will take time and money, but your mother and I are both 
willing to do all we can to help you get an Excellent.” 

So the next day the Yadon family flew to Arizona. 

Herbert discovered that the Pueblo Indians lived in an apart- 
ment house that had ladders on the outside instead of elevators 
on the inside. Herbert thought that the outside of the pueblo 
needed paint or something. He could not see what the inside 
looked like, for nobody asked him to come in. Here the Yadons 
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had come all the way from the Middle West to look at a pueblo 
and not an Indian invited them inside. The Indians just tried 
to sell them baskets and rugs and things. Herbert did not feel 
that he was finding out much about the Pueblo Indians at all. 
Unless he found out more he would never get Excellent on his 
oral composition. And no Excellent, no reward. 

While Mrs. Yadon was trying to decide whether to buy a red 
basket or a black, Herbert suddenly decided how to find out 
more about the Pueblo Indians. He decided he would spend 
the night with them. He forgot that what he was going to do 
would worry his parents. He even forgot that it is not polite 
to spend the night anywhere without being invited. So just 
when Mrs. Yadon said, “T’ll take the red basket,” Herbert ran 
and hid in the storeroom that was on the ground floor of the 
pueblo. He hid in a large earthen jar and kept perfectly still. 

“Herbert,” called his father, missing him. 

“Herbert Yadon,” called his mother, worrying. 

But Herbert stayed hidden in the jar and did not answer. He 
was bound he was going to find out all about the Pueblo Indians. 

Herbert heard his parents drive away. He knew they were 
going to spend the night in a nearby hotel and Herbert loved to 
stay all night in a hotel, but he just had to find out about the 
Pueblo Indians, so he let them go without him. 

After a while it grew dark and Herbert grew hungry and 
decided it was time to come out. It was harder to get out of the 
big earthen jar than it had been to get in. He reached and he 
climbed and bang went the Indian jar and broke in a dozen 
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pieces, leaving Herbert sitting on the dirt floor, like a chicken 
just out of its shell. 

The Indians came running. Herbert looked up at their sur- 
prised faces and began to wonder if he had not made a mistake, 
for the faces did not look friendly. 

“Hello,” said Herbert. 

“How,” said the tallest Indian. He.looked as high and dark 
and hard as a cliff at twilight. He scared Herbert a little. 

“I’m Herbert Yadon,” said Herbert very politely. 

“Me Chief Black Bomber,” grunted the tall Indian. “Why 
white boy stay here? Indians no like.” 

Herbert tried to think of something to say that would make 
the Indians like him. “I like Indian pudding. I like the State of 
Indiana. I liked my Indian suit when I was a little boy. I like 
Indian summer. I like Indian meal. I like to swing Indian clubs.” 
That was all the Indian things he could think of. 

The Indians did not seem pleased. 

“No can stay,” said the tall Indian. 

“Please let me stay till morning,” pleaded Herbert. 

An old Indian squaw with a face like a raisin spoke to Chief 
Black Bomber in Indian language. She kept pointing to Herbert, 
so he could tell she was talking about him. When she had finished 
speaking, Chief Black Bomber nodded. 

“Squaw Rain-cloud have no son. Her son killed by bear. 
You not so good but better for her than no son. You son of 
Rain-cloud now. You stay.” 

“Oh, I only want to stay until morning,” protested Herbert, 
but the Indian chief no longer paid any attention to him. 

Now the squaw, Rain-cloud, began to pay more attention 
to Herbert than he enjoyed. She did not speak English, but she 
made him understand that he was to put on a suit he did not like 
nearly as much as he had his old Indian suit. Then she put stuff 
on his face, his arms, and his legs that turned him Indian color 
and smelled like castor oil. All this time Herbert was having a 
good chance to see how the pueblo looked inside, but he was 
beginning to worry about getting away. 

Bright and early the next morning Herbert went to Chief 
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SQUAW RAIN-CLOUD WAS ANGRY 


Black Bomber and said, “Thank you very much. I’ve had a very 
nice time, but I must go now.” 

“No can go. Now you Indian,” grunted Chief Black Bomber. 

“But I want to go back to my mother and father,” cried 
Herbert. 

“Squaw Rain-cloud your mother. You good Indian, Chief 
Black Bomber your father. You stay.” 

With a sinking heart, Herbert realized that he was going to 
find out more about Pueblo Indians than he wanted. He had 
succeeded too well in persuading the Indians to let him stay 
with them. 

Right after breakfast Herbert tried to run away. He was 
brought back to the pueblo by two Indian braves and three dogs. 

“No run away,” said Chief Black Bomber sternly. “Next time 
make sorry.” And he looked so fierce that Herbert remembered 
stories he had read about savage Indians. 

Now Herbert wanted to get out of the pueblo far worse 
than he had ever wanted to get in. But the Indians were watch- 
ful. He could not get away. It began to look as if he never would. 

Herbert certainly wished his Uncle Horace were there, for 
Uncle Horace always knew what to do about everything. But 
Herbert had no way of sending for Uncle Horace. 

That afternoon, while Herbert was pounding corn for Rain- 
cloud, he had an idea. He remembered that he had been very 
naughty at a birthday party once, so naughty that he had been 
sent home. Well, then, it stood to reason, he thought, that if he 
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acted badly enough here the Indians would be glad to get rid 
of him. They might even send him back to his parents. It was 
worth trying. 

So Herbert immediately began to be as bad as he could be. 
This is what he did. First he mixed pebbles with the corn so 
that the whole bowlful had to be thrown away. Then he poured 
all the dyes together so that the yarn Rain-cloud was dyeing 
came out all spotted and the color of mud. After that he tied her 
long, black hair to the yarn of a rug she was weaving. She did 
not know it until her hair began to pull. Then she said “ouch” 
in Indian language and looked at Herbert as if she had begun 
to stop loving him as a son. But, of course, that was just what 
Herbert wanted. Just to make sure she would be glad to get rid 
of him, he threw six pottery jars down the cliff, spilled two large 
gourds of water, put out the fire, and cut two rungs of the ladder 
that led from the second floor of the pueblo to the third. When 
Rain-cloud got up from falling down the ladder, she looked at 
Herbert as if she had entirely stopped loving him as a son. If he 
had not been so anxious to get away, he would have been sorry. 





Before he could think of anything else bad to do, the squaw 
took him by the arm and led him to where Chief Black Bomber 
was smoking his long black pipe. She talked fast and angrily, and 
Herbert knew she was telling him all the naughty things he had 
done. The tall chief’s eyes flashed like searchlights, and Herbert 
began to wish that he had not been quite so bad. 
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“Elephants and Indians never forget an injury,” spoke Chief 
Black Bomber sternly. “You not good Indian. You bad boy. 
No deserve to be Indian.” 

“But I don’t really want to be an Indian,” said Herbert. “So 
please now can I go back to my father and mother?” 

Chief Black Bomber’s scowl] was as black and as threatening 
as an enemy plane at night. ““Tomorrow Indians have feast,” he 





said. “Indians dance, dance tomahawk dance.” He bent and 
drew a circle with the end of his pipe on the dirt floor. ‘Then he 
drew a smaller circle inside with a tiny circle exactly in the 
middle. “Indians here,” said Chief Black Bomber, pointing to 
the large circle. “They throw tomahawks here,” and he pointed 
to the small circle. “You stand here,” he said, placing his fore- 
finger on the dot in the small circle. 

“If tomahawk go too far, too bad, much too bad for white 
boy who not deserve to be Indian.” 

If Herbert had had on shoes he certainly would have shaken 
in them, for he was pretty sure that Chief Black Bomber meant 
for one of those tomahawks to go too far. Maybe he intended 
to have Herbert killed, although he would pretend it had been 
an accident. Herbert was suddenly more frightened than he had 
ever been in all his life. He wished with all his heart he had not 
tried so hard to prepare an oral composition about the Pueblo 
Indians. 

All the rest of the day and all the next morning Rain-cloud 
kept her eyes on Herbert. She watched him solemnly and 
thoroughly. There was not the slightest chance in the world 
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for Herbert to run away. Nor was he being bad any more. All 
he was doing was worrying about the tomahawk dance. He was 
worrying so much that he did not even feel hungry for the 
feast, which began at noon. And when he saw the Indian braves 
sharpening up their tomahawks, he would have given a good 
deal if he had never heard of an oral composition about the 
Pueblo Indians. There is such a thing, he thought dismally, as 
finding out entirely too much about a subject. 

At last, Herbert saw the Indians make ready for the dance. 
He saw the two circles drawn, the large and the small. 

“You stand here,” said Chief Black Bomber, taking him by 
the arm and leading him to the exact center of the smaller circle. 
And the Indian chief was so tall and so fierce-looking that even 
Herbert did not dare say “won’t” to him. 

The Indian braves stood in the outer circle, their tomahawks 
shining like lightning. As the music of the tomtoms began, first 
low, then louder and louder, the braves began to dance, throw- 
ing their tomahawks in the air and catching them, as a juggler 
does bright balls. Then when the tomtoms beat very loud and 
very fast, a brave hurled his tomahawk, which landed just at 
the edge of the inner circle. Another landed to the right of 
Herbert. Another to the left. And the next tomahawk just 
grazed his toes. 

“Even Uncle Horace would not know what to do about this,” 
thought Herbert sadly, wondering if he were going to be scalped 
or just hit on the head. 

Just then, above the noise of the tomtoms, came the sound of 
an airplane circling low over the mesa. It not only circled, it 
came down, landing so close to the dancers that they had to 
scatter or they would have been run down. In the plane was 
the pilot and a dignified gentleman who looked as if he knew 
what to do about anything. 

“Uncle Horace,” screamed Herbert, and Uncle Horace it 
was, with his arms full of small boxes tied with red string. He 
paid no attention to Herbert, but passed out the boxes to the 
Indians. Naturally even the Indian braves wanted to know what 
was in the boxes, so they put down their tomahawks. All the 
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““UNCLE HORACE!” SCREAMED HERBERT. 
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Indians were pleased when they found peppermints, licorice, 
and two kinds of caramels. It is now a well-known fact that the 
Pueblo Indians are fond of caramels. Few people are aware that 
it was Uncle Horace who first brought caramels to the Indians. 

Chief Black Bomber, however, was like an elephant in not 
forgetting an injury, as he had said. It took more than candy to 
make him forget how bad Herbert had been. “On with the 
dance,” he shouted, not shouting very plainly because his mouth 
was full of both kinds of caramels. “Get on with the tomahawk 
dance.” Only the caramels made him pronounce his “d’s” like 
“p's” and it sounded as if he said, “On with the pants. Get on 
with the tomahawk pants.” If Herbert had not still been wor- 
ried he would have laughed. 

The Indians picked up their tomahawks again. Herbert looked 
reproachfully at Uncle Horace. He had expected Uncle Horace 
to save him and all he had done was postpone the slaughter. 

But Uncle Horace had something else up his sleeve, or rather, 
in his pocket. He drew out something white, not a white hand- 
kerchief but a white rabbit. He set the white rabbit on the 
ground. In full, ringing voice he said to the Indian braves, 
“Whoever can catch it, can have it.” 

The Indian braves were after that rabbit in a flash. 

“Run for the plane,” Uncle Horace shouted to Herbert, 
and already the pilot had started the engine. Long before the 
Indian braves had come back from not catching the rabbit, Her- 
bert and his Uncle Horace were high over the mesa. That was 
the way Herbert got away from the Pueblo Indians. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yadon were so delighted to see Herbert that 
they did not scold him. “When we could not find you, we sent 
for Uncle Horace immediately,” said Mr. Yadon, “and once 
again Uncle Horace has shown that he knows what to do about 
everything.” 

“How did you know I was still at the pueblo?” Herbert 
asked his Uncle Horace. 

“You hadn’t had time to go anywhere else,” explained Uncle 
Horace, “and it was only logical to search first the place where 
you were seen last.” 
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That night the Yadons accompanied by Uncle Horace went 
back to the Middle West, for the next day Herbert had to give 
his oral composition about the Pueblo Indians. 

Herbert had so much to tell the class about his visit to the 
Indians that it took him ten minutes instead of five. Miss Jen- 
kins said that part of what he told was hard to believe, but she 
gave him Excellent. 

That evening Uncle Horace brought Herbert his reward, a 
twenty-two volume encyclopedia. Herbert was not sure at first 
that it was much of a reward, but when he saw it had a lot of 
colored pictures, he decided he liked it fine and that it would 
save him many a long walk to the Public Library. 

“Look in the front of the first volume,” said Uncle Horace, 
after he had been thanked. 

Herbert looked and found a large card that read: 

“This certifies that Herbert is a member of the Pound-of- 
Candy-a-Month Club. Presented at Dutton’s Candy store, this 
card will entitle bearer to one pound each month of chocolates, 
bonbons, or assorted nuts.” 

“Say,” said Herbert, “does this thing mean that I can get 
a pound of candy a month for a year without paying?” 

“Your candy subscription has been paid for,” said Uncle 
Horace smiling. “It is part of your reward for your excellence 
in composition, sweets to sweeten knowledge.” 

“Now I am glad I found out so much about the Pueblo In- 
dians,” said Herbert happily. 
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THE BIG BAG 


By Katuerine B. SHIPPEN 


Illustrated by Barry Bart 


“I can’r see w hy the boys didn’t stay home for supper.” 
Madame Montgolfier sounded a little offended, for had she not 
spent a great deal of time preparing the veal stew, with herbs 
and onions from the kitchen garden? She put it down carefully 
on the table, and the fragrance of it filled the warm room. 

Monsieur Montgolfier leaned down and stroked the little gray 
cat that rubbed against his legs. 

“Maybe they like a little change,” he said. “They work 
pretty hard at the factory.” You might have thought there was 
a note of envy in his voice, but Madame did not notice it. She 
was putting generous spoonsfuls of the stew on his plate. 

Up on a hilltop outside the town of Annonay, Joseph Michel 
and Etienne were lying at that moment flat on their backs in 
the grass. They had had some bread and cheese along the way, 
and they were not thinking either of their mother’s cooking or 
of their father’s factory. There would be almost an hour be- 
fore sunset, and the air where they lay had a smell of wild 
strawberries in it. They watched a flock of black goats cropping 
near them, and they looked down at Annonay with the river 
winding past it and the bridge, the church spire and the red tiled 
roofs, and over it all the wide arch of the sky. 

“Which roof is ours, I wonder?” Etienne said. 

“There,” said Joseph Michel. “There. See? Right beside that 
pear tree?” 

They decided which was Gaston’s house, and where the 
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grocery was, and saw the green patch where the men and boys 
played ninepins on Sunday afternoons. Then their eyes wan- 
dered further, beyond the curving hills, to the horizon itself. 
They watched and talked until finally the sun disappeared be- 
yond the last fold in the hills and the light on their hilltop 
seemed to gild the rocks and trees and goats. In the clear sky 
above them a soft bright cumulus cloud moved slowly and ma- 
jestically across the sky. 

“We must go down,” Joseph Michel said. “It will be deck 
before we reach the bridge, and I have to bank the fire in the 
mill tonight.” 

“Let’s stay a while,” Etienne’s eyes were on the slow moving 
cloud. “Let’s wait until it’s over our heads.” 

So they sat and watched while the big cloud, moving slowly, 
changed its form a little, yet held its soft mass together, as it 
swept slowly to the center of the sky above their heads. 

“The wind must be strong up there,” Joseph Michel said. 
“Yet here it only makes a ripple in the grass.” ‘They watched 
again. It was as if they had never seen a cloud before. 

“I wonder what makes it stay up,” Joseph Michel said at 
length. “Why doesn’t it fall down to the earth?” Neither of 
them knew. 

“Come on,” said Etienne finally. “We'd better go.” 

Back in the paper mill they lighted the iron lantern whose 
light threw shadows that made familiar objects take on fantastic 
shapes. The fire was very low. It was necessary to use the bel- 


lows with all their skill and to wait a long time for the fire to 
take hold. 
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It is dull sitting in an empty paper mill waiting for the fire to 
come up. Joseph Michel and Etienne fell to taking up big pieces 
of paper and folding them into curious shapes. It wasn’t hard to 
make a house, or a barn, or even a cow. Their father had amused 
them with paper things like that when they were little boys. 

“You couldn’t possibly make it look soft and round like a 
cloud,” said Etienne. “You couldn’t make it float, anyway.” 

“I wonder if you could,” Joseph Michel answered him. 

He took a good-sized piece of paper and cut it and glued it, 
and so made it into a smooth ball. He threw it into the air, and 
it fell to the ground. 

Etienne was quicker. “Look,” he said. 

He took the ball that Joseph Michel had made. He cut a hole 
in the bottom of it. He held it over the smoking fire until it 
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was filled with smoke and with warm air. He released it, and it 
floated lightly across the room. 

Draw down the curtain here. Behind it Joseph Michel and 
Etienne are making paper bags and filling them with smoke. 
They are making them bigger and bigger. They have taken 
their father into their confidence, and he has provided them 
with paper bags innumerable. They have taken their mother 
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into their confidence, and she has agreed to make a big bag of 
cloth that will be stronger. They have made big fires of straw 
to produce enough smoke. They have burned up enough bags 
—paper bags and muslin bags. They have got all their neighbors 
talking. They have got their neighbors to thinking them crazy. 
They have told the curé about it, and he has told the bishop. 

The years have passed. Joseph Michel and Etienne have 
grown to middle age. Their mother is many pounds heavier than 
she was. Monsieur has only a little hair under his wide-brimmed 
hat now. But they have continued with their crazy work. They 
have tried before the wondering eyes of Annonay a great ex- 
periment and it has been successful. The old curé has told the 
bishop about them again. The bishop has a friend at court. The 
King has heard. Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette have invited 
them to show their bag at the palace at Versailles. Ah, Joseph 
Michel and Etienne. 

Ring the curtain up now. Ring it up on the palace at Ver- 
sailles on a September morning in 1783. Imagine now the palace 
with its myriad gleaming windows, its garden with the ter- 
races, the splashing fountains, the marble statues, the neat 
clipped hedges, and the bright flower beds. Just through the 
garden’s gate there is a little meadow, and here Joseph Michel 
and Etienne have brought their big bag all the way from An- 
nonay for the King and Queen to see. Madame Montgolfier has 
insisted on coming with them, although she has never been be- 
yond Lyons before. And old Monsieur Montgolfier has decided 
to come too, although he thinks he ought not to leave the paper 
mill. After all, as Madame has reminded him, is he not the 
father of his sons? They have brought Gaston, so that he may 
blow the bellows and keep a good fire going, and Jean and 
Pierre from the paper mill to help with the ropes. And the 
butcher’s wife, and the white-haired curé, and the Mayor of 
Annonay, have come. That makes ten people coming all the 
way from Annonay to Paris with three wagons, and the big bag 
in the last one. 

Out in the meadow a dais has been placed, and on it is a 
throne for the King and Queen to sit. Around them the court 
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is assembled in silk and velvet, with curls and ruffles and shining 
shoe buckles. It is said that there was only one plainly dressed 
individual in all the bright throng. The aged Benjamin Franklin, 
his gray locks unpowdered, sits with his eyes turned toward 
the sky, from which he has already wrested one bright secret. 
The people from Annonay have brushed their neat black 
clothes and washed away the highway’s dust. They sit at a little 
distance from the court, but they will have a good view, too. 
Opposite them all, shining in the morning sun, is the big bag. 
Madame has sewn it for her sons herself with small strong 
stitches. It is made of linen cloth and she has sewn all the seams 
double. Madame will not have the shame of seeing her seams 
burst when the Queen is watching. Joseph Michel and Etienne 
have painted the bag with oil colors in a beautiful shade of 
azure blue, and decorated it in gold with the face of a shining 
sun (for that is the King’s symbol), and the linked L’s that are 
also his sign. It is securely fastened with ropes to two strong 
poles. There is a little platform underneath, big enough for a 
passenger, for that is the purpose of the big bag, to enable men 
to float into the sky. The royal monarchs are very tender 
hearted though. They would not like to see a man hurt, so they 
have forbidden the Montgolfiers to take a human passenger. 
Could they take an animal then? There would be no objection to 
that? Quickly Joseph Michel and Etienne have found a cock, 
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a duck and a sheep, and put them in. These shall have the ex- 
perience denied to men by the fastidious monarchs. 

Under the big bag Gaston has built a fire of straw. He has 
pumped the bellows up and down until the sweat stands out on 
his forehead. The fire crackles and burns. There is a fine smoke. 
It is exactly one o’clock as Joseph Michel and Etienne take 
their places before the big bag. Monsieur Montgolfier has re- 
tired. He is at the very back of the crowd. But he cannot help 
seeing the shining globe, for it towers above them all. Madame 
Montgolfier is much braver. She has sat right down in the 
front row of chairs beside the butcher’s wife. Of course, she 
always knew. . . . Of course, her seams are tight... . 

A silence. A signal from Joseph Michel. Jean and Pierre have 
cut the ropes. Gaston has given the bellows a creaking pump. 
There is a stillness. It takes as long as it takes to boil an egg, as 
long as it takes Madame Montgolfier to turn the heel of a sock. 
Then, slowly, the bag begins to move. It creaks a little. The 
cock is fussing. The sheep and the duck are frightened and 
press to the back of the platform. The cock cries out, for the 
sheep’s foot has somehow trampled against his right wing. The 
bag has risen. A smart wind has taken it and is moving it right 
toward the King and Queen, right over their heads in fact, 
right over the heads of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 

How narrowly tragedy and comedy are divided from each 
other. For if the big bag had not risen-high enough, if it had 
blown in such a way as to strike the heads of ed King and 
Queen, instead of blowi ing over them, there would have been 
mourning at the court, and humiliation in the town of Annonay. 
But as it is there is rejoicing. Monsieur Montgolfier has pushed 
into the front ranks again to tell the Mayor he is the father of 
his sons; and Madame Montgolfier has explained to the but- 
cher’s wife how she sewed all the seams double; and the old 
curé has explained to the bishop what good boys Joseph Michel 
and Etienne are; and the King is just about to invite them to a 
great soirée in the mirrored ballroom at Versailles. 

Ring down the curtain now. Put up the lights. For men have 
learned to float in the air like clouds. 
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Ilkustration by Jeanne Benvick from Wuat Makes It Tick? 


BOOKS FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Reviewed by KaTHERINE B, SHIPPEN 


Almost every one of us has some near relative in the service now—a 
father, an uncle or a brother, a sister, a cousin or an aunt. And naturally 
we want to find out as much as we can about what they are doing. One 
way to do this is to read the new books about soldiers, sailors and 
marines. Here are the ones we think you'll find most interesting. 

To start at the very beginning, there is a lively book that describes 
what happens to a new recruit when he goes into training. It is called 
SOLDIERS, SAILORS, FLIERS AND Marines, and is written by Mary Elting 
and Robert T. Weaver. You might think this book was meant for very 
young readers, because it has so many amusing pictures in it and the 
language is so simple. But we found out a lot of things we didn’t know 
before. Maybe you would, too. 

There are two good books about fighting planes. One by Elizabeth 
Mallet Conger is called AMERICAN WarpPLANES. It gives photographs 
and descriptions to help you identify the planes, and it also gives some 
good stories by aviators. The other, AMERICA’s FIGHTING PLANES IN 
Action, is by Reed Kinnert, who is himself an aviator. This book has 
beautiful, full-page pictures that make you feel as if you yourself were 
looping and diving through the clouds. 

Navy Gun Crew tells about the dangers that the ships of the mer- 
chant marine meet when they cross the oceans with their precious 
cargoes of munitions and food, and gives you a glimpse of the men 
of the Navy who stand ready at their guns to fight off the submarines. 

And then there is PT Boat by Henry B. Lent. Story Parape pub- 
lished a chapter of this book in October. Here you can see how the 
boys who are training to be officers on PT Boats learn to take care of 
themselves in rough action, and you can read the stories their training 
officers tell about adventures in the Pacific war area. 
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So much for the war books. But the war will not go on forever. If 
you want to feel at home in the new world that is coming when the 
war is over, you had better find out about some of the scientific dis- 
coveries that people are working on right now. 

In Brack Maeic, by Vera Edelstadt, you can find out how plastics, 
nylon, and sulfa drugs are made out of carbon, and that, she says, is 
smoke, People say that after the war our clothes, our furniture, our 
drainpipes, our automobiles, and the drugs that cure our illnesses will 
all be made largely of carbon products. So it’s worth while to know 
something about this black magic. 

If you have a mechanical bent, you will have a good time with WHAT 
Makes It Tick. This book tells how all kinds of things like clocks and 
refrigerators work, but then it goes on to explain the workings of tele- 
vision, air-conditioning, fluorescent lighting, frequency modulation 
radio, and other inventions that will be common enough after the war. 

And if you are a young scientist who wants to do his part in using 
the rocks and minerals of the earth’s crust, we can recommend the book 
called MinErRALs. 

Finally, no list of books about the future is complete unless we put in 
one about aviation. MAN IN THE Arr by Herbert S. Zim is not about 
planes but about the bodies of the men who fly them. It shows how 
flight surgeons are studying the difficulties men experience when they 
start to fly at terrific speeds and tremendous altitudes. 

These seem to us the best new books of their kind. We know that 
you will want to read them, for the ones about the war will help you 
understand the courage of our soldiers and sailors, and the scientific 


books will help you understand what a strange new world lies just 
ahead. 


Sovprers, SAtLors, FLrers AND Marines by Mary Elting and Robert T. 
Weaver. Doubleday. $2. 

AMERICAN WarPLANES by Elizabeth Mallet Conger. Henry Holt. $2. 

AMERICA’S FIGHTING PLANEs IN ACTION by Reed Kinnert. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Navy Gun Crew by Lt. John F. Childs, U.S.N.R. Crowell. $1.50. 

PT Boar by Henry B. Lent. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Brack Macic, the Story of Smoke, by Vera Edelstadt. Knopf. $1.50. 

Wnuat Makes Ir Tick? by Katharine Britton. Houghton. $2.50. 

Mrnerats by Herbert S. Zim and Elizabeth K. Cooper. Harcourt. $3. 

Man IN THE Arr by Herbert S. Zim. Harcourt. $3. 
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“When is a rosebush like a tramp?” asked Nancy Puzzlewit. She and 
her brothers had invited some of their friends to spend the afternoon 
with them and they were all sitting around the fire. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” cried one of the boys, “when it’s a rambler.” 

Nancy grinned. “You're pretty good,” she said. “Now I'll test your 
knowledge of animals, Here are ten questions for you to answer.” 
She read them one after another. 


os 
. 


What is the animal we couldn’t live without? 
What animal is a city in New York State? 
What animal is a nuisance to have around? 
What animal breaks up the family? 

What animal does every one want to keep? 
What animal is worth a dollar? 

What animal hits the hardest? 

What animal is on important documents? 
What animal is a house for another? 

What animal was a famous author? 


PP PYAanty y 


When the children had finished guessing, Peter told them that he 
and his friend, Jim, wanted to do a mind-reading stunt. “Jim will go 
out of the room,” he said, “and the rest of you must choose any object 
in plain sight. When Jim comes back, I won’t even speak to him. I'll 
just point to a few things, and he will tell you the one you have chosen.” 

So Jim went out and the others decided on a lamp. Then Nancy 
called Jim back, and Peter pointed in rapid succession to the clock on 
the mantel, a book in the bookcase, a rug, an armchair, and the lamp. 

“That’s it,” cried Jim, before he had a chance to go any further. 

“It was the fifth thing you pointed toward,” some one guessed. 

“Oh, no,” answered Peter, “at least, that isn’t the trick.” 

“It was the next thing after you pointed at something blue,” cried 
Tom. 

“You’re all off,” Jim said. “Shall we do it again?” 

This time Peter went out of the room and the children chose a fern 
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in a far corner. Jim pointed at a vase, at Nancy, and at the fern, and 
Peter guessed immediately. 

“Why is Nancy like an armchair?” asked one of the girls. 

“I have an idea,” said Tom. “Mary was sitiing in the armchair the 
first time. Maybe you point to something connected with a girl just 
before the thing we have chosen.” 

Jim and Peter laughed. “Not a bit of it,” answered Peter. 

They played the trick several times, and since no one could guess it, 
Jim decided to tell them how it worked. “The signal is to point at some- 
thing with legs,” he explained. “A chair, a table, a person, anything 
that has legs. Then the person who has been outside knows that the 
next thing is the chosen one. It isn’t a bit hard if you know the secret.” 

“I have thought of a way to make it more complicated,” said Peter. 
“We could have two signals and alternate them. For instance, we could 
use this one of things with legs every time Jim went out of the room, 
but when I went out we could use some color. Jim could point to 
something red just before the chosen object. That would keep people 
guessing a long while.” 

“You kept us guessing, anyway,” laughed Tom. “What do you want 
to make it any harder for?” 

“I have made up a puzzle,” said one of the girls. “Would you like to 
see if you can work it out? It is a set of sentences with three words 
missing from each one. The first two missing words make the third 
when you put them together. For instance, I might use know and where 
and nowhere. Try this one: We saw the ship’s ——- —— sedately up 
the ——.” 

“Let’s see,” Peter began, “ship’s mate, no, that’s not it.” 

“Ship’s cat,” cried Nancy. “Listen to this. We saw the ship’s cat 
walk sedately up the catwalk.” 

“Good for you,” said Tom. “Let’s hear the rest of the puzzle.” 

So the girl read them these sentences: 











1. I thought the ——-—— bury his bone under the —— tree. 

2. Was —— by all the advertising on the ——? 

3. Look at the North ——, , we must have —— in the wrong 
direction. 

4. The child spilled —— over the floor and on his ——, too. 

5. The knight galloped away, letting his lance ——- —— the ground 


behind him because he was so much afraid of the ——. 


(Answers will be found on page 52) 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Here we are finishing up one year of good work and ready to start 
another, and clubs from Canada to Texas report interesting plans. 
There is a new club in Fort Wayne, Indiana, that has gotten off to a 
good start, and I will tell you more about them some day. In the mean- 
time, here are some good ideas from individual penguins. 


I am overthrilled to have joined the club that so many nice boys and 
girls belong to. I like the code and pin very much. You said there were . 
honors for good letters sent in about Srory Parape and what needs 
improvement. I like the magazine very much and I don’t think it needs 
improvement except that you might add a letter or paragraph in code. 

—Bruce STAPLes, age 104 


WASTE FATS 


We all must save our kitchen fats, 
If we want to beat the Japs. 
Out of the kitchen into the gun, 
Will give the Japs plenty of fun. 
—Marie MANAHAN, age 11 


AN APRON FOR YOU OR YOUR DOLL 


1, First make a paper pattern. 
Fit it to your size. Then cut 


cloth. 
2. Sew bias tape on edges of 
—, material. Use the same tape 


to make ties and halter, 
—Patsy Lou Carter, age 11 





COLLECTING THRILLS 


My hobby is collecting Indian arrowheads. I have many arrowheads, 
some of them smaller than your thumbnail and some much larger, of 
course. I also have a stone knife and small mortar that Indians used to 
grind corn. I have been collecting Indian tools for a long time, and I 
don’t know of anything that gives me a bigger thrill than to walk 
through a field and find an arrowhead. 

—SHELDON BERNSTEIN, age 12 
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Something Old—Something ‘New 


Have you a worn-out wool or flannel skirt? A plaid or striped ma- 
terial is particularly pretty when made over into new articles. With the 
good salvaged portions, you can make a hat, scarf, and moccasins. It 
will be fun to vary the designs with different sizes and colors. 


A TRIM LITTLE TURBAN 


Cut out a strip six inches wide and the right length to go around your 
head. Allow an extra inch for seams (diagram A). Stitch to this strip 
a lining of the same material or sateen to match in color. Sew the ends 
together and catch together at four points marked X (diagram B). Add 
a tassel or two of yarn for trimming (diagram C). You can use either 
a harmonizing or contrasting color for the tassels, To make the tassels: 
Wind yarn around a piece of cardboard and tie strands together (dia- 
gram D). Remove from cardboard (diagram E) and tie in several places 
_ to give form to the tassel (diagram F). 


A SCARF OF MANY COLORS 


For a long, narrow scarf use a strip of material 9 inches by 26 inches; 
for a square scarf, the material should be 24 inches square; and for a 
triangle, 24 inches by 24 inches by 36 inches. The edges may be fringed 
by drawing out threads of the material 1 inch deep (diagram A) or by 
adding fringe made of yarn (diagram B). To make fringe: With a 
needle draw threads closely together through the edge of the scarf 
(diagram C). Gather together a group of them and tie into a knot 
(diagrams D and E). 


A PAIR OF WARM MOCCASINS 


You will need a piece of sturdy material, 10 inches square, for a size 6 
foot. Shape a paper pattern similar to the diagram on which you have 
traced the outline of your foot. Cut on the heavy lines, and fold on the 
dotted ones to form cuffs. Cut out material and sew the edges together. 
Add a pompom trim of yarn. To make pompom: Wind many strands 
of yarn around a piece of cardboard, tie together, and cut loops apart. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parabe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature 
or science; informaljessays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE CORN’S STORY 


Said the corn to the corn plate 
And everyone round— 
If I could escape I’m sure 
I'd be bound 
To the top of the barn in the hay 
And there, oh surely I'd stay, 
And after a while, out I would come 
And sit by the fire and 
Twiddle my thumb. 
While all this was going on, 
It is sad to relate, 
To be eaten by Dad was 
The poor corn’s fate. 
—Nancy Marityn Frou, age 9% 


RAIN 


Walking in the rain is fun. I like to walk in the rain. The east wind 
is howling through the trees, the branches are being blown upward 
and the sky turns black. But I in my cozy house just sit in a chair and 
listen to the storm raging outside. What I like best to do when it rains 
is to hop into my bed and read books. Most of the time my sister comes 
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in and reads me a story. Sometimes I take a nap, because I always get 
sleepy when it rains. Another thing that I like about rain is that I like 
to hear it. My sister does, too. My parents get restless, Most of all, my 
father does, because he always wants to be outside. 

—Joan Lindow, age 9 


A PUZZLE 


I am a little boy 
All filled with laughter and joy. 
To keep my house warm my mother 
Uses the fat of the whale which 
Is called blubber. 
To travel I don’t use an auto, 
So I can’t waste tires made of rubber. 
I like castor oil as much as you like jam. 
Do you know who I am? 
—MiriaM Bocen, age 9 


OUR CAT 


Our little cat has silver ears 


And teeth like pearl picks 
And little whiskers white and keen 
Like little silver hairs. 


—Juuia Oris, age 6 
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THE BEAR THAT WANTED TO KNOW EVERYTHING 


Once there was a bear that wanted to know everything. When people 
were laughing, he wanted to know what they were laughing about. 
Then he wanted to know why the bluejays didn’t go south. Then he’d 
want to know where the spiders go in winter. 

One day his wife asked, “Why do you always want to know every- 
thing?” 

The bear said, “I just like to know things.” 

One day he was asking Mother Squirrel where she hid her nuts. 
Mother Squirrel thought he would steal them, so she scratched him. 

He ran home yelling. And he never wanted to know everything again. 

—Tony PEREZ, age 9 


AFTER SCHOOL 


As I was swaying to and fro, 

In my rocking chair, you know, 

I was wondering what to say, 
Should I be late for school next day. 


And sure enough the very next day, 
Late in bed I tried to stay, 

But all of a sudden, Ding! Dong! Dang! 
The schoolbell! The schoolbell! 


Oh! how it rang. 
So I jumped out of bed, 
But I came very late 
And had a little after-school date. 
—BaTuHeEspA Ben-IsrakL, age 9 


ANSWERS TO Puzz.ewits: hart, Buffalo, boar, anteater, hare, buck, 
bat, seal, burro, lamb. Dog, would, dogwood; Bill, bored, billboard; 
star, Ted, started; sand, all, sandal; drag on, dragon. 
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For Parents—Teachers—Librarians 
2 Pamphlets — 25 cents 


BOOKS vs. COMICS is timely, pertinent and practical. Instead of opin- 
ions concerning the comics, it offers information about them, and about the 
children who read them. It suggests ways in which the consuming interest of 
boys and girls in the comics may be judiciously guided and redirected. It 
presents worthy literary material which may be substituted for the comics. 


THEY ALL LIKE TO READ reports the high points in a study of the 
reading attitudes and patterns of a group of eleven-and-twelve-year-olds. Mrs. 
Frank J. Thyng, who has worked with these girls and boys in the Garden 
City, Long Island Public Schools, presents her findings in brief and interesting 
form. She tells us what kinds of books these almost grownup children prefer 
and gives their own reasons for choices made. There are several lists of 
favorite books and authors. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 





This entitles you to ( 1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. Copy the coupon below. 





Peter Penguin, % Story Parane, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to. join the Penguin Club. 
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COPY THIS COUPON—DO NOT CUT 





tory Parade Picture Books 
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THE PEDDLER’S CLOCK was an Honor Award Winner in the New York Herald }Tribune’s Spring Book 
Festival in 1943 as WHITEY’S FIRST ROUND-UP was in 1942. Fine stories by some of the foremost 
authors for children and equally fine illustrations have won praise for these books from many teachers and 
parents. A bulletin from Virginia Kirkus’ Bookshop Service reads, ‘‘This attractive group of inexpensive 
books gets better and better, and the new four seem towme the best yet. They are the familiar square, slim, 
brightly colored books, well printed for easy reading . . . with wide margins and plenty of pictures.’’ 1943 
titles are given first in the list below. 

TRAMP THE SHEEP DOG—by Don Lang. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 

THE PEDDLER’S CLOCK—by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 

WHITEY’S SUNDAY HORSE—Written and illustrated by Glen Rounds. 

HIGH WATER IN ARKANSAS—bDy Charles J. Finger. Illustrated by Henry Pitz. 

A LETTER TO POPSEY—by Mabel La Rue. Illustrated by Lois Lenski. 

CALEB’S LUCK—by Laura Benét. Illustrated by Ellis Credle. 

WHITEY’S FIRST ROUND-UP—Written and illustrated by Glen Rounds. 

A SURPRISE FOR ARAMINTA—by Eva Knox Evans. Illustrated by Ann Eshner. 

FIDDLE AWAY—by May Justus. Illustrated by Erick Berry. 

CORN-BELT BILL Y—by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 

OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL—-by Mabel E. Neikirk. Illustrated by Frank Dobias. 

MOTHER MAKES CHRISTMAS—by Cornelia Meigs. Illustrated by Lois Lenski. 

THE GOAT THAT WENT TO SCHOOL—Written and illustrated by Ellis Credle. 


__ Onky Fifty, Cents Each — . 


Story Parade Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 








